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THE ADVOCATE OP PEACE. 



September, 1869. 



Germany. — It is well known that the war of 1859 
aroused a great excitement in Germany, that suddenly old 
animosities were revived, and that a convulsion of anger 
agitated all the Germanic populations throughout the 
territory of the Confederation. Hence originated extensive 
warlike preparations which necessitated supplementary 
credits and loans. 

In Prussia, the law of May 21st, 1859, which provided 
for the possibly necessary contingency of calling out the 
army during the course of the year, authorized the Minister 
of Finance to increase 25 per cent, the income tax, the 
land tax, and the corn and timber taxes. The Cabinet 
Council of June 14th, which ordered the calling-out of six 
battalions, was immediately followed by the above increase 
of taxation, which continued long after the end of the war. 
A second law, also passed on the 21st of May, authorized the 
government to incur every expense which might be rendered 
necessary by the " Kriegsbereitschaft," readiness for war. 
According to this permission, the government might borrow 
money to the extent of 40 million thalers (£6,000,000.) 
A royal order, of May 26 th, immediately prescribed the 
negotiation of a loan of 30 million thalers (£4,500,000). 

The expenses of the smaller German States were in pro- 
portion much greater than those of Prussia. In the Grand 
Duchy of Baden, the special military expenses, in conse- 
quence of the " Marschbereitschaft," preparation for war, 
amounted to 4,257,000 florins (£364,400). This was pro- 
vided for by the appropriation of money raised for the 
construction of railways, the completion of which was 
accordingly postponed. On the 7 th of June, the Chambers 
of Hesse Darmstadt unanimously voted a loan of 4 million 
florins (£333,333). Electoral Hesse had voted a loan of 
700,000 thalers (£105,000), which was exhausted by the 
end of June, 1859, and the government then demanded a 
fresh loan of 1,300,000 thalers (£171,000). Wurtemberg 
raised by loan 7 million florins (£583,333). In Hanover, 
the special military expenses amounted to 11 1-2 million 
francs. In Saxony, subsidies were voted of 5,636,725 
thalers ($845,508). In Bavaria, the loans for special 
armaments reached to 80 million francs. Hence, for these 
seven secondary States, we have an expense of 152 million 
francs. If to this we add the expenses of Prussia and those 
of the other smaller States, respecting which latter we 
have not been able to procure positive information, the 
costs of the three belligerent Powers are found to be 1,280 
million francs, and the total expenses of both belligerents 
and neutrals 1,500 million francs (£60,000,000). 

We have, then, a cost of 60 million pounds sterling im- 
posed on the finances of Central Europe ; heavy taxes, 
temporarily levied at first, but ultimately rendered perma- 
nent by the course of events ; the augmentation of war 
budgets, which never completely returned to their previous 
level, and the commercial and industrial disorganization of 
Italy and Austria. These constitute the penalty paid by 
Europe for that very short war, which, by the exercise of a 
little good feeling on the part of the government at Vienna, 
might have been so easily avoided. 



VICTOEY OF BLENHEIM. 

It was a summer evening, 

Old Kaspar's work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 

Was sitting in the sun ; . 
And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found, 

That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy 

Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
" 'Tis some poor fellow's skull," said he, 
" Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the garden, 

For there's many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 

The ploughshare turns them out, 
For many thousand men," said he, 
" Were slain in the great victory." 

" Now tell us what 'twas all about," 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes ; 
'* Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they fought each other for." 

" It was the English," Kaspar cried, 

" Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out ; 

But every body said," quoth he, 
" That 'twas a famous victory. 

" My father lived at Blenheim then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 

" With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide, 
And many a childiug mother then 

And new-born baby died ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famuos victory. 

" They say it was a shocking sight 

After the field was won ; 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 

" Great praise the duke of Marlbro' won, 

And our good Prince Eugune." 
" Why, 'twas a very wicked thing ! " 

Said little Wilhelmine ; 
" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 
" It was a famous victory. . 

" And every body praised the Duke, 

Who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last?" 

Quoth little Peterkin. 
" Why, that I cannot tell," said he, 
"But 'twas a famous victory." 

B. Southey. 



